THE  ABILITY  TO   READ
year-old children in senior schools, and in several of them the
correlation between the tests taken in pairs was found to be so
low as to suggest the non-existence of similarity between the
tasks. This should show plainly enough that the growing child
needs help and practice in dealing with the principal types of
reading matter with which he is likely to be confronted. He
will experience difficulties of vocabulary, of comprehension, and
of interpretation at different levels and in different fields, and
there is no way of avoiding the necessity for this help and
practice.
It is probable that some 90 per cent, of children reach the
school-leaving age able to pass a simple test in mechanical
reading and able to read simple story-books with enjoyment.
They are mostly able to pronounce intelligibly enough the vast
majority of the words they see even though they may not be able
to say what they mean. But they do not want to spend much
time on the books which we might think eminently suited to
their age and capacity. This suggests that a larger number of
children than we may wish to admit reach the school-leaving
age without having acquired the power to master any kind of
reading matter other than what is couched in simple non-technical
language.
A further reading test arranged by the writer and set a few
years ago to some two hundred children in each of the age-
groups from eleven and a half to fourteen and a half, may be
mentioned as relevant in this connexion. The material for the
test consisted of a number of isolated sentences set out opposite
one another in a double column (see Test D, p. 314). In the
first column were twenty sentences, some in literary, others in
technical English. In the second column, corresponding to them
in meaning but not in the same order, were twenty sentences in
colloquial English, For example, the second sentence in the
first column, " Compulsory morality is no morality at all," could,
be matched with the fourteenth sentence in the second column,
"You are not really good if you only do what is right when you
have to." What the child tested had to do was to give each
sentence in Column Two the same number as the sentence
corresponding to it in Column One had been given.
The graph at p. no shows the median scores of the children
tested in each age-group.
The lowest curve may be taken to represent what the
median scores would be of 'from 85 to 90 per cent, of the senior
school population between the ages of eleven and a half and
fourteen plus. These scores would seem to suggest that the
average child reaches the present school-leaving age able to